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language. But the scientist in the sixth form should have
spent already four or five years on at least one such
language. The purely practical, though immensely im-
portant, point must also be remembered that at this stage
he will often be bored and irritated by work on a foreign
language, and the objection that this should not be so if
he is really well taught rests on the naive assumption, too
often made by those out of touch with the schools, that
there is a limitless supply of quite extraordinarily gifted
teachers. In fact the best way of continuing a linguistic
discipline, and certainly the one most likely to secure the
co-operation of the pupil, is through the study of his own
language. Here there is much experiment to be done at
every stage of education. We have to develop methods of
teaching English that shall give not only some acquain-
tance with great literature but also the rigorous precision
in the use of words, the critical approach to style and
content, and the stimulus to perfectly clear thought that
has been so often claimed for Latin. We are, in fact, in a
transitional phase. Latin is losing its hold as a universal
and compulsory element in academic studies, though not,
we must hope, its proper and important place as one
among several choices in a humane education. We have
not, however, devised methods of teaching English in
such a way as completely to take its place, though it is
fair to say that much progress is being made.
But to return to our original problem, the education of
the scientist: it seems that, if we rid our minds of pre-
conceptions, we must come to the conclusion that a
knowledge of a foreign language, except the bare ability
to translate a simple passage as a vocational tool, is not a
legitimate demand as part of his general education at the